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[Enter the three Marys going to the Tomb.] 

I. Mar. Alias I to dede I wolde be dight, 

So woo in worlde was neuere wight ; 
Mi sorowe is al for that sight 

That I gune see 
Howe Criste, my maistir, moste of myght, 

Is dede fro me. 

Alias, that I schulde se his pyne, 
Or yit that I his liffe sehulde tyne, 
Of ilke a myschene he is medicyne 

And bote of all, 
Helpe and halde to ilke a hyne 

Onhym wolde call. 

II. Mar. Alias ! who schall my ballis bete, 

Whanne I thynke on his woundes wete ? 
Jesu, that was of loue so swete 

And neuere did ill, 
Es dede and grauen vnder the grete 

Withouten skill. 

III. Mab. Withowten skill the Jewes ilkone 
That louely lorde has newly slone, 
And trepasse did he neuere none 

In no-kyn steede. 
To whome nowe schall I make my mone, 

Sen he is dede ? 

The similarity in situation is apparent. In each 
instance, three bereaved -women chant their sor- 
row for the dead ; in each instance, the complaint 
is pitched in a lyric key. No verbal similarities 
appear. 

In calling attention to the parallelism between 
these two scenes, I have no disposition to claim 
that Shakspere had the religious drama in mind 
when he wrote Biehard III, rv, 4. The situa- 
tion may have called up a reminiscence of the 
Resurrection play ; or, on the contrary, the agree- 
ment may be entirely accidental. There have been 
indicated a sufficient number of references in 
Shakspere' s dramas 4 to miracle plays and playing 
to make it more than probable that Shakspere, as 
a boy or young man, saw performances of these 
plays, although as an institution they had prac- 

* Hamlet, m. 2. 16. The references to Herod in Antony 
and Cleopatra are undoubtedly only biblical allusions. 
Hamlet, v. 1. 299. (Of. Tolman, Hamlet and Other Essays, 
pp. 191 & ) Two Gentlemen of Verona, iv. 4. 163 ff . 2 
Henry TV, m. 2. 300 and 345. (Cf. Gay ley, Representa- 
tive English, Comedies, xlviii. ) Henry V, n. 3. 37. (Cf. 
Bolfe's edition. Note.) King John, IV. 3. 121. (Cf. 
Kolfe's edition. Note. ) 



tically come to an end by the sixteenth century. 
Evidence is not wanting to show that it was pos- 
sible for Shakspere to have seen miracle play per- 
formances. 6 And yet if we were certain that 
Shakspere was familiar with the miracle plays, 
the conclusion would not necessarily be that the 
scene in Rieliard III is another instance of reli- 
gious play reminiscence. 6 The agreement between 
the two scenes is, however, unusual ; and the 
three weeping queens may have been suggested 
to Shakspere by his recollection of the three 
mourning Marys. 

James Pinch Royster. 

The University of North Carolina. 



WORDSWORTH'S "MAIDEN CITY." 

One of the noblest of Wordsworth's sonnets is 
unquestionably that "On the Extinction of the 
Venetian Republic," and among the best lines 
are : 

" She was a maiden city, bright and free ; 
No guilt seduced, no force could violate ; 
And, when she took to herself a Mate, 
She must espouse the everlasting Sea." 

Of the innumerable readers of this sonnet it 
would be interesting to know how many have 
taken the exquisite term, ' a maiden city, ' to be 
Wordsworth's own invention, stimulated by the 
recollection of the well-known ceremony of wed- 
ding the Adriatic and throwing the Doge's ring 
into the sea. As a poetic feat this is certainly 
not beyond the reach of Wordsworth's imagina- 

6 The Leopold Shakspere, xii. Halli well-Phillips, Out- 
lines of the Life of Shakespeare, I, 46-7 ; 50. Tolman, Ham- 
lei and Other Essays, 191 ff. In his largely increased list 
of the performances of mediaeval plays in England, Mr. 
Chambers {The Medicsval Stage, n. Appendix W) men- 
tions no performances at Stratford-upon-Avon. He finds 
notices of performances at Worcester in 1576 ; at North- 
ampton in 1581 ; at Coventry in 1584 and in 1591. 

6 Hope Traver, The Four Daughters of God (Bryn Mawr 
College Monographs, vi), p. 94, note 1 8, calls attention 
to similarities between the "Process" at the time of 
Christ's agony in Gethsemane in Arnout Greban's Le 
Mystire de la Passion and the trial scene in The Merchant 
of Venice, and contends that the similarities are "too 
striking to be dismissed as mere coincidences." 
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tion, but there is some reason to believe that in 
this case he was reproducing, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, a phrase suggested by an older writer. 

The mere term ' maiden city ' is ancient enough. 
It was indeed applied to the city that afterwards 
became Naples — the early name of which was 
Parthenope. But this name was due to the tra- 
dition of the siren who placed her affections on 
Ulysses and showed her grief when he deserted 
her by drowning herself. Obviously this is a 
very different sort of maiden city from Words- 
worth's. Not uncommon in mediaeval romance 
is the term 'maiden castle,' or rather 'castle of 
maidens.' Note, for example, Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth's mention of Mount Agned, " quod nunc 
Castellum Puellarum," (Hist. Begum Brit., H, 
7) identified by Madden with Edinburgh. Other 
maiden castles are mentioned in the prose Merlin 
(E. E. T. S.), pp. 135, 151, 212, in Malory's 
Morte d' Arthur, xiii, 15, and a considerable 
number are still scattered about England. On 
these maiden castles the Oxford Dictionary re- 
marks : ' ' Several ancient earthworks in Eng- 
land are also called ' Maiden Castle ' : the sense 
may possibly be a fortress so strong as to be 
capable of being defended by maidens, or there 
may have been an allusion to some forgotten 
legend. Cf. the equivalent Ger. name Magdeburg." 

Shakespeare uses the term ' maiden cities ' in 
Henry V, Act V, sc. 2, where the English king 
is negotiating to make the French princess his 
queen : 

"K. Hen. . . . you may, some of yon, thank love for my 
blindness ; who cannot see many a fair French 
city, for one fair French maid that stands in 
my way. 

Fr. King. Yes, my lord, you see them perspectively, the 
cities turned into a maid ; for they are all 
girdled with maiden walls, that war hath 
never entered. 

K. Hen. Shall Kate be my wife ? 

Fr. King. So please you. 

K. Hen. I am content ; so the maiden cities you talk of 
may wait on her : so the maid that stood in the 
way of my wish shall show me the way to my 
will." 

We see from the examples cited that any one of 
these sources might have suggested to Words- 
worth the mere term 'maiden city,' but not im- 
probably he picked it up in some of his reading 



about Venice. Specific application of the term to 
Venice occurs in Coryat's Crudities, which was 
published in 1611, eleven years after HenryY-m.8, 
printed. Coryat does not pretend to Lave invented 
the epithet, 1 but he seems in a measure to imply 
that in his use of it for Venice he is a pioneer, 
and this notwithstanding the fact that the well- 
known ceremony of wedding the Adriatic was 
instituted about 1177, and that the wedding im- 
plies a maiden. He uses it in two passages 2 in 
which he brings in Venice. In the first passage 
he is commenting on Dort or Dordrecht : 

"It is a very famous, opulent and flourishing 
towne, and memorable for many things, especially 
one above the rest which is worthy the relation. 
For it is called the Mayden City of Holland, (in 
which respect it may be as properly called Par- 
thenopolis, as Naples is in Italie, and Mayden- 
burg in Saxonie) and that for two causes. First, 
because it was built by a Maide. . . . 

"Secondly, because Almighty God hath privi- 
leged this towne with such a speciall favour and 
prerogative, as no City or Towne that I ever read 
or heard of in all Christendome, saving only 
Venice. For it was never conquered, though 
all the circumjacent Cities and townes of the 
whole territorie of Holland have at some time or 
other beene expugned by the hostile force." 

Crudities, 11, 364, 365. 

The other passage, which occurs earlier in 
Coryat's book, is the heading of the account 
of Venice : 

"My Observations of the most glorious, peere- 
lesse, and mayden Citie of Venice : I call it may- 
den, because it was never conquered." 

Crudities, 1, 301. 

The obvious implication of the words, " I call 
it maiden," is that Coryat is taking credit for a 

1 We may note that J. Q. Keysler, in his Travels (trans- 
lated from the German), third edition, London, 4 vols., 
1760, says, iv, 47, that he has seen "a very curious 
medal, struck in honour of the republic of Venice, but 
without any particular marks to show on what occasion 
it was struck." . . . The inscription reads : 
' ' Inclitse 
Andriacse[stc] Virgini, etc." i. e., 
" To the renowned virgin city in the Adriatic," etc 

1 In another passage, I, 2, he mentions "that most 
glorious, renowned, and Virgin Citie of Venice, the 
Queene of the Christian World." 
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peculiarly happy phrase that he thought he had 
been the first — in English, at least — to apply to 
Venice. Of course, what is possible to one like 
Coryat we cannot deny to one like Wordsworth, 
but in any case we must admit that Coryat antici- 
pated the poet by about three centuries. 



Wilmam Edwakd Mead. 



Wesleyan University. 



THE ORDER OF RIMES OP THE 
ENGLISH SONNET. 



Copyright, 1910, t>y L. T. Weeks. 



Every student of the English Sonnet, whether 
interested as critic or writer, has felt the need of 
some scheme for concentrating results of study so 
that they might be held before the mind. In 
striving for some such method, some plan that 
would visualize by graphic presentation the rime- 
order of the sonnet, I contrived the accompanying 
table, by means of which all the octaves and ses- 
tets used by the entire body of English sonnet 
writers, together with all the various individual 
combinations of octave with sestet, may be pre- 
sented on one page. In this table appear all the 
octaves and sestets found in five thousand nine 
hundred and forty sonnets. Here one may see 
at a glance any and every combination of octave 
with sestet that occurs in the sonnets under con- 
sideration, and just how many sonnets of any 
particular combination have been found. 

This study is intended to cover all the sonnets 
of representative sonnet writers from Wyatt and 
Surrey up to the present time. Its deductions 
may therefore be looked upon as fairly conclu- 
sive. It shows that thirty-five different octaves 
and twenty-nine different sestets have been found 
combined in two hundred and sixty-two ways. 
Other forms of octave and of sestet have been 
found, but here only such as occur in the work of 
at least two sonnet writers are set down. 

If a sonnet be cast in the Petrarcan or legiti- 
mate mould, there will be but two rimes in the 
octave. In this study there are three thousand 
seven hundred and forty-six such sonnets, while 
there are seven hundred and eight having three, 



and fourteen hundred and eighty-six having four 
rimes. There may, therefore, be two, three, or 
four rimes in the octave, — never more than four. 
There may be two rimes, or three, in the sestet. 
Now, because there may be as high as four rimes 
but no more in the octave, with three but never 
more in the sestet, the first four letters of the 
alphabet, always in capitals, are reserved as rime 
symbols for octave rimes, and the next three, e, /, 
g, always in small type, for the sestet rimes. It 
must be borne in mind that G and D are never 
used to represent sestet rimes, except where these 
are carried over from the octave into the sestet. 
Where there are but two rimes, A and B, in the 
octave, the first rime in the sestet is still e and 
not G. Where any of the octave rimes, A, B, G, 
or D, are carried over from the octave into the 
sestet, they are still printed in capitals, this being 
always the sign of an octave rime. In rare cases 
the e rime of the sestet is drawn forward into the 
octave, and is still printed a small letter. 

In classifying octaves, first come those with two 
rimes, next those with three, and last those with 
four. It is probably not so well to classify sestets 
on the same basis, still, first place is given to those 
with two rimes. 

These six thousand two hundred and eighty- 
three sonnets are taken from the works of Wyatt 
and Surrey, from the Elizabethan writers Spenser, 
Drayton, Daniel, Fletcher, Constable, Barnes, 
Watson, Sidney, Griffin, Lodge, Linch, and 
Percy, from Wordsworth, Austin, Tennyson- 
Turner, Lee-Hamilton, Rossetti, the DeVeres, 
Watts-Dunton, and many other individual writ- 
ers ; — also from a number of sonnet anthologies, — 
and, to bring this investigation strictly up to the 
present, from the entire number of sonnets pub- 
lished by three important magazines, — The Atlan- 
tic Monthly, Harper's Monthly, and The Century 
Magazine. I have also gathered from the files 
of The Athenceum of the years 1830-1850 inclu- 
sive, and 1900-1908 inclusive. 

Of these six thousand two hundred and eighty- 
three sonnets, only five thousand nine hundred 
and forty are reduced to the formulas found in 
this table. Some of the remaining three hundred 
and forty-three are in blank verse, some are with 
more or fewer than fourteen lines, and some with 
the octave rime carried over into the sestet. A 
few of these oddities are— ABBA ABGD-DGD 



